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the editor. In the first article the history, causation, 
symptoms, diagnosis, prognosis and pathology of 
ergotism are fully considered. Under diagnosis the 
author discusses the identity of ergotism and Raynaud’s 
disease. Descriptions of pellagra, the disease due to 
bad maize, and of lathyrism, that ascribed to certain 
species of chick-pea, conclude the article. The mono¬ 
graph on snake poison and snake bite is written by Mr. 
Martin, an appendix being added by Dr. Calmette. 
Mr. Martin discusses the chemical nature and physi¬ 
ological action of several snake toxines. In his opinion 
the albumoses, which form the active principle of snake 
poisons, are produced by the glandular cell from the 
albumins of the blood by a process of hydration. Dr. 
Calmette, in his appendix, gives the latest results of his 
antivenom treatment. He (in opposition to Martin) 
maintains the efficacy of treatment by hypochlorite 
of lime, and also by chloride of gold (i per cent.), 
which he recommends when antivenom is not to hand. 
His view is that the antivenom acts by an “ insensibilisa- 
tion ” of the cells, and cannot be regarded as chemically 
antidotal. Calmette maintains that animals rendered im¬ 
mune by vaccination against a dose of Cobra or Bothrop’s 
venom many hundred times the ordinary fatal dose, resist 
likewise inoculations of very powerful doses of the venom 
of numerous other serpents. Readers interested in this 
subject are referred by the editor to an article in Nature 
(December xo, 1896), by Dr. Kanthack, which gives an 
account of further researches by Dr. Cunningham and 
himself upon this subject. Dr. Rolleston contributes an 
article on alcoholism, in which the approximate composi¬ 
tion of the more ordinary alcoholic drinks is considered. 
On p. 846 of this monograph occurs an amusing mis¬ 
print—the only one we have noticed—Kirschwasser being 
written “Kirchwasser.” Morphinism, hasheesh poisoning, 
cocainism, ether drinking, and tobacco poisoning are all 
fully treated by the editor. Dr. Thomas Oliver con¬ 
tributes a monograph on metallic and some other forms 
of poisoning, including “poisonous trades.” 

The final division of the work is devoted to internal 
parasites. It includes articles on psorospermosis, by 
Dr. Joseph Griffiths ; on worms, by Dr. Patrick Manson ; 
on Bilharzia htematobia, by Dr. Guillemard ; on hydatid 
disease, by Dr. Verco and Prof. E. C. Stirling. 

The editor has adopted the useful system of placing 
at the end of vol. ii. addenda containing any important 
additions to our knowledge of the subjects already 
written upon, since the completion of the respective 
monographs. In this instance Dr. Sheridan Delepine 
writes a description of Widal’s typhoid serum reaction. 
Dr. Payne summarises the ways in which the recent 
plague epidemic has increased our knowledge of the 
geographical distribution and therapeutics of that disease. 
Dr. Davidson discusses Sanarelli’s yellow fever bacillus, 
and protective serum. 

It is impossible in a review such as the present one to 
do justice to the encyclopaedic mass of information which 
is contained in the volume before us. The editor and his 
collaborators are, however, heartily to be congratulated 
upon this further result of their labours, which both in 
matter and manner may be regarded as a model of 
what such a work ought to be. F. W. T. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY ve/sus ETYMOLOGY. 
Modern Mythology. By Andrew Lang. Pp. xxiv + 212 

(London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1897.) 

EADERS of Nature will remember that it is not 
many weeks ago since Prof, Max Muller’s “ Con¬ 
tributions to the Science of Mythology” was reviewed 
in these columns. It is not many weeks, in fact, since 
this work appeared, and any serious student of the 
subject with which it deals will have hardly yet assim¬ 
ilated the mass of new material and varied suggestion 
which, so short a time ago, it presented to his notice. 
Such a student taking up “ Modern Mythology.” and 
turning to the introduction, will experience a shock of 
surprise on finding that Mr. Lang’s new book poses as 
“ a reply * to the learned Professor’s portly volumes. 
The puzzled student asks himself how any adequate 
“reply” can have been written, printed and published 
in so short an interval, and his surprise that such a 
feat has been attempted changes to regret when he 
passes from the introduction to the book itself. That 
Mr. Lang has formulated this hasty indictment is the 
more to be regretted as he speaks throughout as the 
champion of the anthropological treatment of mythology ; 
but it must be noted that he is a self-constituted 
champion, and we may be forgiven for saying that we 
think he has miscalculated his own importance in that 
field of science. We willingly accept his assurance that 
he does know Greek, but we cannot remember that he 
has anywhere shown that he possesses the masterly 
knowledge of oriental and other languages possessed by 
Prof. Max Muller, or that he has a knowledge of 
scientific anthropology equal to that of Prof. E. B. 
Tylor and the other great masters of the same school 
to whom he, in common with ourselves, is really in¬ 
debted for the main facts and principles of anthropology 
which he accepts. We admit at once that the greatest 
linguist is not always the best interpreter of the facts 
which he has gleaned from the literatures of the various 
nations with which he is acquainted. But we must at 
the same time declare that a man who sets himself up 
to interpret the facts which the linguist has collected, 
should at least have sufficient knowledge of the language 
to understand the facts and to discern the reasons which 
induced the linguist to make his statements. 

It cannot be denied that to the older school of mytho- 
logists, which counts Prof. Max Muller its most brilliant 
exponent, was due the first scientific treatment of the 
subject. They were concerned solely with the mythology 
of Greece, but they were the first to perceive that the 
stories of gods and heroes were worthy of classification 
and systematic study. Their conception of mythology 
may be briefly described. The Greek gods and god¬ 
desses, they postulate, were in their origin merely per¬ 
sonifications of the great forces and most striking 
phenomena in nature. Their names were originally 
descriptive of their general character as natural forces, 
and the myths which gathered about them were merely 
allegories describing, in the form of stories, the working 
of these forces in the natural world. But in process of 
time the names of the deities ceased to be understood, 
and the original meaning of the myths was forgotten. 
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Popular explanations of the divine names obtained 
currency and modified the myths. Thus the old name 
of a deity which had lost its meaning might remind a 
later generation of the name of some beast ; hence 
might arise those stories of gods taking the forms of 
beasts and acting like them, which are mixed up with 
and mar the lofty and poetical character of Greek 
mythology. To this school mythology is, in a sense, 
“a disease of language,” and can be explained best by 
means of etymology. Their method consists in extract¬ 
ing the original meaning of Greek divine names by a 
comparison of Sanskrit roots. Having by this means 
obtained an inkling of a deity’s origin, they proceed to 
explain the myths connected with him in accordance 
with his character. 

The younger school of mythologists proceed on 
totally different lines. They do not confine their studies 
to the mythology of one nation or one family of nations, 
but examine and classify myths all the world over. 
They regard the savage stories of Greek gods and 
heroes not as due to a disease of language, but as 
survivals from an age of more primitive culture, tracing 
their origin to certain human peculiarities shared by all 
races in the early stages of their development. To the 
mind of the savage, nature is not inanimate; every 
animal, plant, stone, wind and river he regards as 
having a life and personality like his own, and attributes 
to them human powers of thought, speech and action. 
Moreover, the bounds which mark off the various sub¬ 
divisions of the natural world are not drawn tight for 
him, but he regards all things as capable of endless 
change of form ; thus gods may become men, and both 
gods and men may become beasts or things. When, 
therefore, stories of gods assuming bestial shapes occur 
in Greek mythology, the anthropologist regards them 
not as later developments due to a mistaken etymology 
of names, but as relics of an earlier state of culture. 

Such, broadly stated, are the differences in theory and 
method between the two rival schools of mythologists, 
of which the anthropological school will always be pre¬ 
eminently associated with the name of Prof. Tylor. In 
“ Modern Mythology ” wherever Mr. Lang sings the 
praises of this method we entirely agree with him ; but 
anthropology is now a sturdy infant, and in no danger 
of being ignored. That part of the book which deals 
with Mr. Lang’s own utterances and those of Mannhardt, 
Prof. Tiele and others, though wittily and charmingly 
written, is not of very great importance, and might well 
have appeared in the form of two magazine articles ; a 
fate, by the way, which had already befallen the last 
quarter of Mr. Lang’s book. In such a guise Mr. Lang’s 
“ reply ” would have amused and delighted us, for he 
has the enviable power of writing attractively on the 
surface of any subject, however abstruse. When, how¬ 
ever, a clever but rambling collection of notes, thrown 
together in a few days, would pass as a serious reply to 
the ripe work of many years of scholarly labour, we 
could wish, in the interests of science, that its author 
had been a man of less eminence or greater discretion. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Vivarium : being a Practical Guide to the Construc¬ 
tion , Arrangement , and Management of Vivaria , 
containing full Information as to all Reptiles suitable 
as Pets , how and where to obtain them , and how to keep 
them iti health. By Rev. G. C. Bateman. Pp. 424; 
illustrated. (London : L. U. Gill.) 

The main title of this little work is likely to give the 
impression that it merely treats of the best way of keep¬ 
ing a few reptiles or other creatures in a fern-case in a 
window or conservatory. But it is really much more than 
this, and gives details of the manner to keep in confine¬ 
ment and health, not only small lizards, salamanders, and 
snakes, but likewise such inconvenient “ pets ” as alli¬ 
gators, pythons, and boa-constrictors—creatures by no 
means suited to the menage of every small household. 
Nor is this all, for it is practically a natural history of 
reptiles and amphibians, although attention is chiefly 
directed to those species most easily obtainable in the 
market, and which thrive best in confinement. The 
illustrations are, for the most part, of a high class, and 
the descriptions of the various animals well written, 
although, perhaps, at times a trifle dull. The instructions 
for making vivaria appear complete, and the hints on 
management all that can be desired. 

A fair criticism on the book is that it is either a little 
too scientific, or not quite scientific enough. That is to 
I say, the author is often too scientific for ordinary readers, 

I while naturalists would go elsewhere for the information he 
seeks to impart. In the general arrangement of reptiles 
an obsolete classification is adopted, while in the case of 
genera and species the author is often undecided as to 
what names to adopt. When both names are given side 
by side not much harm is done, but when we find the 
common viper figuring as Pelias bents on p. 3, and as 
Vipera berus on p. 170, the beginner is likely to feel a 
trifle puzzled. Then, again, what is the use of giving 
abbreviations of authors, such as Dum. and Bibr., after 
the names? Hieroglyphics or logarithms would be just as 
comprehensible to the readers who are likely to study 
the book ! It would, perhaps, be severe to suggest that 
the author’s classical knowledge is a little shaky ; but it 
is certainly new to us that Ichtys (p. 4) is the Greek for a 
fish, or Orphis (p. 5) for a snake ! Probably the long- 
suffering printer will be blamed. 

Many amusing anecdotes are introduced into the book, 
and even professed naturalists wall now and then find 
something in regard to habits which may be novel to 
them ; the account of the development of axolotls into 
salamanders being- specially good. We observe that the 
author maintains an undecided neutrality on the subject 
of vipers swallowing their young, although the anecdote 
he relates of a live lizard appearing suddenly from a 
snake’s mouth after a sojourn of some four-and-twenty 
hours, might perhaps have given grounds for thinking 
that there is a germ of truth in the legend. To those 
desirous of knowing something about reptiles and 
amphibians, and, above all, to those venturesome persons 
who are ambitious to have tame pythons and crocodiles 
about their houses, the book may be commended. 

R. L. 

Geological Su-rvey of Canada. Annual Report (New 
Series), vol. viii., r8g5. Pp. 998. (Ottawa : Printed by 
S. E. Dawson, 1897.) 

This fine volume of nearly one thousand pages is accom¬ 
panied by six maps and illustrated by seventeen plates, 
besides a number of figures in the text. It is a record 
of work accomplished during 1895, and its pages show 
that the progress made in that year was both satisfactory 
and important. 

Dr. G. M. Dawson, F.R.S., the Director of the Survey, 
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